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MUST KEEP HIM BUSY 


Carrie: ** They say Jove laughs at lovers’ perjuries, : .: 
Faitu;: **! wonder how he finds time to attend to tis one businest. He Must be kept $0 busy at watering places. 


Solid Silver 


Exclusively. 


WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLy, 


OF STERLING QUALITY robb FINE, 





EVERY ARTICLE BEARING OUR TRADE-MARK, 
THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECURE ENTIRE FREEDOM 


FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS. 
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Commodore’s Cup. 
Larchmont Yacht Club. 





Designed and made by 


Broadway & 18th Street, as : * ) Whiting M’f'g C 
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The 19th Century woman has assert- | 


ed her right to the pursuit of health, HODGKINS & HODGKINS 


wealth and happiness, and knows how 


to go to work to obtain them. She | Taors ano Breecnes Maxers, 
begins with her health, When an 
= 27 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


ache or a pain warns her of overwork ; 


“At the Popular Shop.” 
inexpensive 
Summer Requisites 
for 


Country Houses. 
Canton Colonial 
Easy Chairs, Arm Chairs 
Old Style Wicker Chairs. 


is 
when a cold, sore throat or indigestion | § 
tells of coming danger, instead of wait- | S CROSS-COUNTRY HUNTING BREECHES, 
POLO AND RACING BREECHES, 
RIDING TROUSERS, 
LEGGINGS, ETC. 


ing to be laid up from either work | 





or pleasure, she at once applies an | 
Down Cushions in Liberty Fabrics. 


( W. 42d St. 
Joseph P. McHugh & Co. 1 egtha 
a ve. 


ALtcock’s Porous PLasTerand goes | 
P 8 S CORRECT IN CUT AND FINISH. 


right on with her duties, knowing that | | Sewesceceresese 


she can safely rely upon the ALLCock’s | THE CHILDREN’S 

to take care of the trouble. DRESSMAKING Co.. (Wall Papers and Fabrics carriage free to all 

: 2 nel 10 EAST stu STREET parts of the States. 

And when she asks for an AtLcock’s Porous P aster, and the druggist | (PROFIT SH4RING.) 


| Fins HAND-MaAps INFANTS’ CLOTHING, CoaT> 
she goes elsewhere, for | AND DRESSES FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG GIRLS 
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tries to sell her something “just as good as ALLCOCK’s 








she wants only the best and will have none but 


. Porous 
Allcock S Plasters Great Western. 


Golf =| anes 


Clubs, Balls, Etc. 
CHAMPAGNE 








KNOX HATS 


GOLF SUITS FOR 
LADIES ann GENTLEMEN. | IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 


Slazenger & Sons, Proud of. 


19 East Fifteenth Street, Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 
preference to foreign 


vintages. 
For particulars, prices, etc., address, 
| Pleasant Valley Wine ONY) pont sacn 
Company, SPECIAL PRICES FOR SUMMER 


S r rp ON] r HIS RHEIMS, Blue Serge Suits, Silk Lined, $25.00. 
at the Exposition of the World’s Fair sustained R | STEUBEN Co. New YorK 
their established reputation for elegance in shapes | A ACT ) RY : J. BARTER & CO., 
M N UF RE 
and superior excellence of material. Knox's estab- | 7 os 1 rti Tai 
lishments are full of this Season’s Novelties for mporting lors, 
| ae ULLMAN C: NO. 167 BROADWAY, New York. 


Gentlemen and Ladies. 
Fifth Ave. Hotel and Broadway and Fulton St.,N.Y | NE : Ou: prices for fine custom work are conceded by goc 
WwW YORK dressers to be 40% below any in the city. 
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HIS LEISURE LIMITED 
SHE: “* Not now, Jack. Ask me again in the autumn.” 
He: ** Why, I oaly have time for a girl in the summer, 
I go back to college in the autumn.”’ 
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an irresistibly alluring midsummer in- 
vitation, if dated from the Adirondacks. 
Young Knickerbocker utters a warning 
note, however: ‘* Take into account the 
sex of your correspondent.” If the mes- 
sage is sent by a man, then may you 
surely count upon a veritable summer 
camp ina secluded spot and an exist- 
ence treed from conventional fetters. But if the inviter 
be a woman, then more likely than not you will be ex- 
pected to engage in some ridiculous travesty of camping 
out. 


Nickerbocker is a person of experience in this matter. 
An apparently innocent invitation from his married 
sister to camp out for a fortnight in the Adirondacks 
developed somewhat after this manner: He presently found 
himself under orders to bring up an elaborate summer ward- 
robe, particular emphasis being laid on a variety of shoes and 
boots, collar-ties, belts and silk shirts. Surprised at a gar- 
den party trousseau being regarded as a necessary equip- 
ment fortenting in the woods, Knickerbocker looked up the 
matter, and discovered, to his infinite amusement, that he 
was expected to occupy one of a number of pretty little tents 
set out on the lawn of a populous hotel. With kindly 
forethought the ground under the tents had been carefully 
boarded over, so that the dainty cravats if accidentally 
‘dropped would not be soiled by contact with the dirty 
earth, nor the shiny surface of the patent leathers be 
scratched by ill-bred and intrusive bits of grass or weeds. 


Ike so many little boys playing at soldiering, these tent 
occupants were expected to go in for sham camping 
out. Clad after the latest Newport fashions, they 

were to make spectacles of themselves and live the conven- 
tional and stupid life that prevails at “summer resorts.”’ 
Beau Brummelism in an all-the-modern-improvements tent, 
with hotel guests for an audience, appealed only to Knick- 
erbocker’s sense of the ridiculous, and he declined to camp 
out on the Adirondack lawmt 


Ne of the lesser English illustrated magazines has the 
usual commonplace prize contest going on, but the 
results are put in an attractive form and are ex- 


tremely interesting reading. It is called Off the Beaten 
Track, and gives a number of clever letters from women, 
describing just the places for an ideal holiday, which 
would cost comparatively little. For people going abroad 
some of the suggestions may be of use. One locality is 
the Scilly Islands, a journey of about three and a half miles 
from Penzance. The foliage is almost tropical upon these 
islands and the air that of a much more southerly lati- 
tude. 


He correspondent’s idea, however, of a nice, quiet 
time would not suit the most retiring of American 
girls. ‘ There is good bathing in summer,”’ she 

says, ‘‘ and lovely little shells are to be found on the sandy 


beaches. There are about twenty small shops not of an 
entrancing description,” but our prudent English girl adds, 
‘¢so there is little fear of being tempted to spend money 
in that way.’’ The crowning glory of St. Mary’s, the 
town of the islands, is “a lending library,” How quaint 
and delightful ; how much better and much more to the 
point than a “ circulating library,” which has such a pre- 
tentious sound, with so little to warrant the bombast! 
Let us have ‘lending libraries,’’ by all means. ‘ There 
is a chemist and a grocer, where wines and spirits may be 
had ; also a good church and doctor. Letters arrive three 
times a week, but one must call at the post-office for them. 
There are no policemen, postmen or trains.” 

What an elysium! But how could any self-respecting 
American live. in even the most primitive of country places 
without going to the post-office at least twice a day and to 
the station for the morning newspapers and for Vogue? 
Chacun a son gout, to change a little this popular phrase. 
As for the summer young man, there is not even a hint of 
his existence. This must be truly an Adamless Eden, 


Peaking of the summer young man, why is it that, al- 
S though he is certainly a ‘* potent factor,’ as political 
pamphlets say, in a summer's enjoyment, he has 
been entirely neglected and the ‘‘summer girl” made a 
stock subject for any and all writers to slash at or praise, 
just as they choose? But few people understand the real 
summer girl or the meaning of the term. It is not a young 
person who springs up at a second-class watering-place, 
adorned in splendor to which Madame Solomon, when her 
husband was in all his glory, was merely a circumstance, 
and who flirts on the beach, attracts all the men, and then 
disappears. And who is found out later to be one of the 
girls at the ribbon counter at your favorite shop, a typewriter 
ora manicure. This person is a sham, and you know it. 


He real summer girl is of excellent family, pretty 
and refined, but very poor.. She is a relative or a 
connection of some extremely fashionable people, 
who do very little for her and once in a long while deign 
to notice her. When Aunt Van Colyear—-who is father’s 
sister and who has a cottage at Newport, a splendid estab- 
lishment in town and all that sort of thing—sweeps down 
upon her poor brother’s family in her victoria, about once 
a year, the neighborhood is ‘transfixed with admiration. 
Mrs. Van Colyear does this in Lent. It is her penance. 
“These people are impossible,’’ she says; and they live 
so far west or so far east, quite out of the beaten track, 
which, by the way, for Mrs. Van Colyear extends only 
two streets east or west of the Avenue. 


He girl is pretty and she invites her to dinner. Men 
meet her, and in summer, when wives and mothers 
and sisters are away, our summer girl has a charm- 

ing time. There are expeditions to roof-gardens, or trips 
to the corner to get ice cream, or little expeditions as far 
as Coney Island. There is generally a chaperon, although 
our summer girl knows perfectly well how to take care of 
herself. Once in a while some rich parvenu finds her out 





Her Frienv; * Her hair is a beautiful gold, isn’t it?” 


Her Enemy: “* Yes, but it isn’t her own. 


” 


Her Frienp: ** Oh, yes it is; 1 was with her when she bought it.” 


and asks her to stay with her at Newport for a week in 
the season, in the hope that Mrs. Van Colyear will call 
upon her—which she never does on these occasions. She 
is often to be found in the suburb in semi-watering-places, 
where there are weekly hops and tennis tournaments and 
an occasional entertainment. She is a vision of white and 
light cloudy fabrics, and she generally ends by making a 
good match. 


Either is the summer young man a product of the 
ribbon counter. He is callow and very young. 
Frequently he is in his freshman year, is athletic 

in build and addicted to white duck trousers and much 
tennis. His hair is worn in a great big shock with a 


straight part down the middle, and it is almost the same 
shade as his yellow tan shoes. He has not much to say, 
but he dances divinely, and in some way reminds one of 
an eternal Washington Post with an encore of the High 
School Cadets. He can even play these two invigorating 
morceaux on the piano, knows the latest popular songs as 
sung in 1492. He is more fortunate than his prototype, 
the summer girl, because, owing to lack of men, he is in- 
vited everywhere, and chiefly abounds in great number on 
the Long Island coast, where the clams come from. He is 
harmless, useful and good-natured, and he frequently 
emerges from his summer chrysalis state into a great Soci- 
ety butterfly—which is frequently the object of his ambi- 
tion. 
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VOGUE 








A BREAKFAST GOWN OF FIGURED LAWN 


FROM CORNELIUS 


anything about the Grand Prix, as 

you all have had full descriptions of 
this national holiday in the New York papers 
long ago. The victory of the French horse 
caused an enlargement of craniums which is 
only profitable to the hatters. The most 
«“chauvin’’ of the French newspapers even 
went so far as to exult over the victory of the 
«French *’ jockey Dodge, entirely forgetting 
that, like all the other jockeys riding in France, 
he is a “ bloomin’ hinglishman,” sired and 
damed by the bluest Cockney blood. It is 
quite curious that there are no French jockeys, 
as the French gentleman rides fully as well as 
the best amateurs in England. 

The lady at the race course has on a cos- 
tume of slate-colored foulard, bouquet pattern, 
trimmed with applications of guipure with iri- 
descent spangles flashing slate color and pink. 
The parasol is trimmed with the same kind of 
guipure. The belt and collar are of azalea 
pink velvet. 

The drawing reminds me of a curious “ in- 
cident de course.’’ At La Marche during a 
steeplechase the horse Monsieur Roger Cay- 
aillon was riding, stumbled, and, in saving the 
fall, the bridle broke. The horse and rider, 
however, went right on, taking all the jumps 
both hurdle and water, and got into the first 
three at the finish! The horse was guided 
only by the knees. Of course the rider re- 
ceived a perfect ovation. I was fool enough 
to have my heart in my mouth at each jump, 
and was certainly much more nervously pros- 
trated than Cavaillon when all was over. 

The dame who, surrounded by flowers, is 
supposed to be at a horticultural exhibition, 
wears a mauve mousseline gown trimmed 
with deep lace flounces; the belt is of Nile- 
green moiré ribbon, while the collar and 


cy course there is no use of my saying 


cravat are of Nile-green mousseline de soie. 
She has a large black rice-straw hat trimmed 
with black feathers and two enormous Nile 
green poppies. 

The prevailing colors for féte costumes are, 
first in favor, white, with bright colored collars 
of velvet or ribbon, Nile-green, mauve, corn 
color, black and white stripes and green and 
black stripes. The bergére (shepherdess) hats 
are very much in vogue; they are of spangled 
mousseline de soie trimmed with poppies, 
bleuets, Marguerites and enormous bows of 
ribbon. The very latest tone for parasols is 
oak-leaf green. ‘They look so pretty and 
cool in the carriages as compared to the white 
and bright red ones. 


med with white braid and anchor; a very 
ondulated bertha falls gracefully over the 
shoulders; the cap can either be red, black 
or yellow and black; the stockings are black 
with red or yellow stripes. Long black silk or 
lisle thread gloves are worn meeting the sleeves. 

It is a very curious fact that the French are 
only just beginning to copy their fair Ameri- 
can sisters in wearing stockings in bathing. 
Even to-day the majority have their “ jambes 
nues,” but Iam forced to add that the rea- 
son that stockings find favor is not because 
they are more modest—‘‘ au contraire.”” 

The woman standing in the atelier has ona 
gown of dark-green figured alpaca ; the revers 
of the bolero can be made of chamois leather 
or of moiré the same shade as the. skirt; the 
gilet can be made of silk of any striking color. 
The studio dress is of marine blue India linen, 
trimmed with dark red embroidery; the cravat 
is of red mousseline de soie. The palm 
shown in the drawing reminds me that Mon- 
sieur Larbalétrier has just published a little 
book called Les Plantes d’ Appartement, 
which contains a lot of useful information 
about house plants and the way to take care 
of them. Among the most hardy he men- 
tions palms, phoenix, azaleas, begonias, colias, 
ferns and rubber plants, all of which, however, 
are liable to suffer from parasites. He recom- 
mends for the destruction of plant lice a wash 
prepared with soap and tobacco, two ounces 
of plain laundry soap, and one ounce of smok- 
ing tobacco boiled for a quarter of an hour in 
a quart of water. For the white mold on 
palms, dip a camel’s-hair brush in a half-and- 
half mixture of esprit de vin. and water and 
paint the affected part. For worms that at- 
tack the roots water the plant with a decoction 
of walnut juice, or a solution of four drops of 
camphorated alcohol in a quart of water. 
Plants should be watered regularly and never 
while in the sun. 

The girl seated in the punt with the little 
Italian spaniel at her feet has on a costume of 
acacia yellow wool with a guimpe of embroi- 
dered mousseline with a very deep flounce ; 
the belt and collar are of bleuet velvet ; the 
large hat is of golden brown straw covered 
with wings; the parasol is edged with the 
embroidered mousseline 
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I saw two novelties in bathing costumes. 
The first, of red serge, having no skirt but 
wide Zouave trousers to the knee; the blouse 
is fastened with a flop (horizontal) with three 
buttons and is belted in with a red and white 
stripe ceinture ; black collar, oil-skin cap, red 
silk on the outside. The second is of black 
serge, having short trousers hidden by a skirt 
which comes to the knee; the corsage is an 
ondulated basque drawn at the waist by a 
knotted belt ; the yoke of black Jersey trim- 
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‘* THE LADY AT THE RACE COURSE ”’ 
(See Cornelius’s Letter on this page.) 















‘* THE DAME SURROUNDED BY FLOWERS” 
(See Cornelius’s Letter on this page.) 


Traveling costumes of alpaca are very 
simply made, the skirt isttrimmed with rows of 
stitching at the bottom; the corsage has a 
small bolero with a basque at the back, open- 
ing in front to show a chemisette with a man’s 
shirt front ; the revers of the bolero are made 
of white moiré on black alpaca and black 
moiré on white alpaca. If you are not satis- 
fied with the mass of information contained in 
this letter you are not like me, as I feel parti- 
cularly pleased with it. 


Paris, 22 June, 1894. Cornelius. 





LUCRECE 
A STUDY IN SELFISHNESS 


Anage a wife?—know how to man- 
age a wife?’ Colonel T. Surfeit 

Bondbill stretched his legs very 

wide apart in the broad chair that was charac- 
teristic of the bank 


“2 
. 


club, thrust his hands 
7» into his pockets and 


VOGUE 


should say I did. 
roared. ‘* Ha, ha! 
club parrot. 

« Waiter,’’ said the Colonel impressively. 

“ Yess’ r.”” 

** Here is a dol- 
yk ea, lar—buy that par- 
mcs? rot a cracker.”’ 

*« Yess’ r.” 

“And as you 
are thinking of matrimony in a sort of per- 
sonal way, I will give you a little instruc- 
tion.” 
- “ Thank you *’ replied his companion, who 
was a handsome and intelligent young man, 
of the commercial club type. 

‘I have had three wives’’ continued the 
Colonel with a deprecatory wave of the hand. 
Buried the first one under granite, the second 
under marble—and the third, whom you have 
met, is enjoying life at this moment, as a 
woman should, in the sacred precincts of her 
own chamber—although it is but a half after 
seven in the hind quarter of the evening. 

**T advise you not from theory but from 


Ha, ha! Ho, ho!” he 
Ho, oh!” repeated the 


“Maes 4°) 


experience. My first wife made a fool ofme. 
That was experience. The second quit 
about even. That was practice—experiment, 


as it were. The third is the logical result of 
applied science. She is a modern Lucrece— 
only she :s Lucrecier than Lucrece was. 

«« My first wife had an allowance from me 
of $15,000 a year and scolded. 

“My second wife had an allowance of 
$5,000 a year and argued. 

«The present incumbent has no allowance 
—and she never says a word. 


“ Wife No. 1 was beautiful. I was 
jealous—and had cause to be. 
* Wife No. 2 was more beautiful. I 


was jealous. But had no cause to be. 

“ Wife No. 3 is still more beautiful. I 
am not jealous of her and have no cause to be. 
** You see I have profited by experience. 

“Ha, ha! Ho, ho!”’ 

**Ha, ha! Ho, ho!’” shrieked the parrot. 

“* Waiter’’ said the Colonel, gravely. 

«© Yess’r.”” 

“‘Here is another dollar. 
another cracker.”” 


Buy that parrot 


‘6 Yess’ r.”” 
*¢ See? in other 








** THE WOMAN STANDING IN THK ATELIER” 
(See Cornelius’s Letter on this page.) 


shot a wink at his companion over the huge 
chrysanthemum in the lapel of his coat. 
‘* Know how to manage a wife?—Well, I 


words, I have 
learned flow to 
manage a_ wife. 
Let me put you 
on. 

“In the first 
place, you don’t 
want to love her. 
That is easy 
enough for the 
ordinary man of 
to-day. In the 
second place, you 
don’t want her to 
ever think about 
any one but your- 
self. That is a 
matter of discip- 
line—easy enough 
with the ordinary 
woman of to-day. 

“In the third 

place, you must 
convince yourself absolutely of the fact that the 
modern wife is merely a head servant in your 
household. That is a wonderfully easy thing 
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pany in the kitchen. 


to learn, too. That may sort of grate ona 
young man’s ideals, but it is merely a matter 
of time as to when a man will be utterly 
unable to get a cook or a washerwoman for 
mere wages. It will be a question of mar- 
riage in a hundred years or so. Lots of men 
have found that out already. Look at the 
number of wives who are nothing more than 
servants now. Five out of every six. And 
the beauty of a wife—a properly dis- 
ciplined wife—is that she does not insist on 
her Thursdays out or on receiving com- 
Now, my present wife 
has no company, male or female.*’ 

«« Don't you permit her to entertain callers ?” 
asked the young man. 

‘«¢ Entertain callers? 


Not much. Ha, ha! 


Ho, ho!"’ laughed the Colonel. 














A REFINED BICYCLE COSTUME 
(See Cornelius’s Letter on page 62.) 


The waiter was richer by a dollar and the 
parrot got another cracker. 

*«¢ Suppose one of your own friends were to 
call at your house ?”* 

‘* Wouldn't be permitted to enter unless I 
were there. Got my present wife down to 
absolute discipline. Don’t even let her think. 
Just obey—obey—obey. And that is the se- 
cret of conjugal happiness.”” 

‘« Oh, now, suppose a perfectly respectable 
friend of yours—myself, for instance—were to 
drop in any evening and inquire for you, and, 
incidentally, for your wife—wouldn't he see 
her even though it were just for a moment of 
explanation ?"” 

** No, sir.” 

«I don’t believe you.”” 

«¢ Bet you a brace of bottles.” 

« Done.”’ 

“You may go yourself—now. I'll wait 
here and order the wine put on the ice— 
and ‘sign your name to the card, for you'll 
lose.” 

“ Agreed.” 

The young man departed. 


* * * * * * 














VOGUE 











An hour later the young man reappeared 
at the club looking somewhat disturbed. 

‘¢ Well, you didn’t see her, eh ?’” laughed 
the Colonel with the chuckle that habitually 
cost him a dollar. 





** THE LADY LEANING AGAINST THE 
PARAPET"’ 
(see Cornelius’s Letter on page 62.) 


‘*No,”’ replied the young man in a very 
thoughtful way. 

“To wine, then,’’ shouted the merry 
Colonel. “ Charge, my braves, charge !"" 

** Yes—charge to me,”’ said the young 
man absent-mindedly. 

They drank—the young man 
in silence, the Colonel with 
chuckle, quip and jest. 

After a time the young man 
looked nervously at the Colonel. 

«When did you see your wife 
last?” he asked finally. 

‘‘This morning — no — er, 
come to think about it, I—er, 
slept at the club last night— 
not since yesterday morning. 
Why?” 

“ Because I think something 
has happened at your house. The 
fact is, I saw a servant, and a very 
badly frightened one she was too. 
She asked your whereabouts, and 
when I told her I was going to 
see you very shortly she gave 





me this to give to you. I think it is from 
your wife.” The young man _ handed 
the Colonel a note addressed in a woman's 
handwriting. The Colonel opened it, 
glanced at ita moment, glared at it, turned 
red and in a voice of thunder ordered a car- 
riage. He sprang from his seat and began 
putting on his overcoat. As he did so the 
note dropped under the table, where, a con- 
venient ray from an electric light falling upon 
it, the young man read the following words: 
‘*] have gone from yo. forever. 1 have 
preferred shame and happiness to honor and 
misery.—Lucrece.”” 

The Colonel made for the door uttering a 
string of oaths. The hearing of the unfortu- 
nate parrot was not acute. 

«‘ Ha, ha! Ho, ho!” it shrieked. 

«« Waiter,” roared the Colonel. 

** Yess’r.”” 

“‘ Here is a five dollar bill—wring that par- 
rot’s neck.”’ 

Diana, of Madison Square. 





TO DIANA OF THE TOWER 


'T Winkle, twinkle, little Di, 
Up above the world so high, 
Like a danseuse in the sky. 


Some folks, seeing you afar, 
Wonder, Di, dear, what you are 
As you twinkle, like a star. 


Why, indeed, the other day 
Someone passing down Broadway 
Called you Ta-ra-Boom-de-Ay. 





** THE SINGER HAS ON A GOWN OF SLACK AND WHITE GRENADINE,”” 
(See Cornelius’s Letter on page 62.) 
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And another wight, a churl, 
As he watched you whizz and whirl, 
Thought you were a ballet girl. 


But to me, Di, let me say, 
You were none of these—ah, nay ! 
But a symptom of the “ Day.”’ 
Carlyle Smith. 





THE COMMONPLACE MAN 


O one had ever gainsaid the fact that 

Miss Denman was an exceedingly 

clever and altogether superior girl, or 

that she could have managed men as well as 
she managed horses had she chosen to; but 
this she seemed not in the least inclined 
to do, and many of her friends and acquaint- 














** A DINNER TOILETTE ”’ 
(See Cornelius’s Letter on page 62.) 


ances, not to mention the few gentle enemies 
she had unavoidably made, wondered at times 
why it was that she had no devoted admirers. 
When the men themselves were questioned on 
the matter, as they sometimes were by in- 
quisitive sisters, they either laughed briefly at 
the idea of any one falling in love with a girl 
who was so manifestly superior to the rest of 
her sex, or else they suggested mildly that 
Miss Denman might throw the best light of 
all upon the question—with which unsatisfac- 
tory replies the sisters were forced to be con- 
tented.* And it was another well-known fact 
that no man had ever proposed to Miss Den- 
man, however much they may have admired 
her, until the Commonplace Man appeared 
upon the scene. é 
The Commonplace Man had never been 
known to do anything hastily, or to form 
rapid conclusions, and owing to this, and be- 
cause the fame of Miss Denman’s superiority 
had gone before her, he at first observed her 
from a respectful, and perhaps somewhat in- 
different, distance. In fact, while others were 
paying a willing homage to Miss Denman’s 
cleverness, the Commonplace Man amused 
himself with much less intellectual girls, and 
was so evidently unaware of or purposely blind 





A DELICATE HINT 


Miss Casey: “I always pay as I go”’ 
Gertrupe (who istired): ‘* Do you see anything in this room you would like to buy ?”’ 


to what he missed, that after first being amused 
with him, Miss Denman grew to feeling piqued; 
and then—well, then Miss Denman made a 
mental resolve very unworthy of one whose 
reputation for superiority had travelled as far 
as hers. 

«« He shall be made to like me,”” she said to 
herself, with a decided little nod of her pretty 
head, “* because—lI wish it.”’ 

And it being a battle of woman's wits 
backed up by a woman’s desire, against a 
man’s stolidity, there could be but one out- 
come. Inside of three weeks he proposed to 
her as earnestly and poetically as a common- 
place man could. When he had finished the 
most of his simple little speech, he had told her 


that he was ready to devote his whole life to 
her and her happiness ; that he was her abso- 
lute slave, body and soul, if she wished it, and 
her devoted lover in any case ; and that were 
she to say yes, he would be the happiest and 
most grateful man in the universe. 

For a moment she said nothing, for strange 
as it may seem this calm girl’s heart was 
beating at such an unusually rapid rate that 
she could not speak, and only the rich color 
which crept into her cheeks showed she un- 
derstood what he had said. But neither the 
color nor the silence were entirely due, I re- 
gret to say, to the straight-forward confession 
of the man beside her —they were driving in 
Miss Denman’s dog-cart—had just made; it 


$5 


was, instead, because of the shameful little 
feeling of triumph which came to her as she 
listened, at having brought this man to the 
level of the others whom she knew, and even 
further—because she had forced her wish 
from fate itself, as it were. For though 
Miss Denman was undeniably a superior girl, 
she was but a woman, after all. 

As he stopped speaking, he took one of 
her hands gently in his, but she drew it away 
quietly, and took a fresh hold upon the lines. 
Then she spoke. 

“Tam sorry,” she said, slowly, “I am 
very sorry to hear you say this, and to know 
that you love me, for—I can never be 
your wife, Mr. Kingson. It hurts me almost 
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as much as it does you, I am sure, to say 
this, but though I admire you, and love you 
just a little, I could never marry you. Cannot 
you yourself see that I would be no fit com- 
pinion for you?” she added, speaking a trifle 
taster, and turnjng her face away a little. 
*““You are ambitious, clever, energetic; you 
will be famous some day, if you are not held 
back by a wife who cannot appreciate you; 
and as much asI respect you and wish that 
I might even love you as you want me to, I 
could never do that. I am only a very ordi- 
nary girl, and you She stopped and 
flicked the bay lightly with the long whip, 
waiting. 

And her words had the effect she had 
counted on. Fora moment he was mentally 
staggered that this girl this eminently super- 
ior girl—should even hint that she was 
inferior to him, and could not appreciate 
him, and he felt as if he ought to protest 
against any such suggestions. But it passed, 
and suddenly in its place the Commonplace 
Man’s vanity raised its head and was touched; 
and hand and hand with his pride it marched 
nobly to the rescue of his aching heart. And 
the ambition she had endowed him with 
began to take root. 

“I love you with all my heart,”’ said he 
quietly, but with a new dignity which sent a 
slight quiver into her eyelids, ‘‘and I have 
offered you all of it, and my life. Ido not 
look upon this matter quite as you do, but if 
you think as you say you do there is nothing for 
me but to accept the decision. Only promise 
me, dear, that if ever you should change your 
mind—if ever you find that you want me, 
and—er—do not feel the difference vou say 
now exists between us, you will let me know. 
Will you?”’ 

Miss Denman looked steadily ahead of her 
at the bay’s ears, and set her firm little teeth 
into her neither lip quickly before she made 
answer. Then she replied, 

“Yes, Mr. Kingson, I will promise you 
that.” R 
An hour later the Commonplace Man was 
pouring into the sympathetic ears of his 
friend, Mr. Knowlton, the story of his mis- 
fortune, for he kept nothing from him. As 
he went over the conversation which he had 
had with Miss Denman, for Knowlton’s ben- 
’ efit and comment, however, a troubled ex- 
pression came into the Commonplace Man's 
pleasant face, and a dim suspicion that her 
sincerity in what had just passed might possi- 
bly be doubted, swept over his innocent mind. 
And as this suspicion grew, he imparted it 
stammeringly to Knowlton at the end of the 
narrative. 

For awhile the two men smoked in’ silence. 
It was the Commonplace Man who broke it. 

«« Do you know, Knowlton,”’ he said slowly, 
as the light of truth broke in upon him at 
last, and with a plaintive note of pained sur- 
prise in his voice, ‘‘ do you know I really be- 
lieve she has made a foo) me! ** 

- «¢ Kingson,” replied his friend, through the 
cloud of smoke that hovered about his head, 
«tor once in our lives we agree entirely. I 
believe she has !”° 

Everard Jack Appleton. 


CUPID'S CURSE 
I contend that Love is near-sighted ; 
I do not believe “ Love is blind.” 
Nine times out of ten (after marriage) 
He sees his mistake, you will find ! 


VOGUE 


MARTYRS 


Y husband does not understand me. 
I am a very unhappy woman.” 
Yes, dear madam, we know it. 
Your husband is an unappreciative brute. He 
is wofully lacking in the finer sensibilities. 
He is dull and listless at home. He either 
ridicules your holiest thoughts when you ven- 
ture to express them, or else when you half 
whisper a word that is more than a caress, 
and of which, while it voices the heart-beat of 
the moment, you are just a little, very natur- 
ally, ashamed (for which one of us can venture 
to show our soul naked, even to our dearest, 
without a blush ?)—he responds by saying, 
‘*Hey?’’ in so vulgar and unsympathetic a 
tone of voice that you shrink as though he 
had smitten you upon the mouth. It is very 
sad, but very true, and you have our heartfelt 
sympathy. 

Still, dear lady, if you will put on that 
sweet little hat with the wings outspread like 
a miniature Brunhilda’s tarn, or Mercury’s 
petasus, and your cape with the voluminous 
ruffes and frills, and drop in on Mrs. A 
for a confidential talk, you will find that 
A is very much the counterpart of your 
husband. Mrs. B will tell you the same 
things about B , and so on until you have 
exhausted your visiting list, if you should 
care to take so much cumulative testimony. 
You see, menare not so fine in their natures 
as women. 

«Oh, but there are exceptions,” you object. 
Ah, indeed? ‘“Yes,’* you reply, ‘there is 
Mr. Z ; he is so refined, so courteous, so 
distinguished, so sympathetic. He knows just 
when to be silent—when a word would be a 
profanation. He knows when to treat one 
seriously. Ah, Mrs. Z should be a very 
happy woman!’’ Yes, undoubtedly ; but is 
she? ‘Oh, well, she is most unreasonable, 
and she does not understand him.’” Exactly, 
but if we remember aright that is what you 
said about your own lord. In short, the in- 
timacy of home-life is apt to blunt the keen 
edge of the finer sensibilities, but in reality 
human nature is much the same the world 
over, and perhaps, if you could hear Mrs. 
Z *s side of the case you would find that 
even Z could be unsympathetic at times. 
Of course you will say that it is not in point, 
because Z is not your lover, but, never- 


theless, we should like with your permssion — 


to quote to you a remark of Des Prunelles in 
Divorgons in this connection. “En somme, 
vois tu bien, tous les maris peuvent étre ra- 
menés aun type unique: le mari. Et tous 
les amants a un autre type: T’amant. Le 
mari a tous les defauts; |’amant tous les mé- 
rites, c’est convenu. En réalité, le mari n'a 
qu'un défaut, c'est d’étre le mari. Et |’amant 
qu’eun qualité, c’est d’étre l'amant. Cela est 
si vrai que le méme homme peut étre 4 la fois 
le mari trés ennuyeux de sa propre femme, 
et l'amant trés agréable de la femme d’un 
autre. La difference n’est donc pas dans 
l'individu, elle est dans la fonction.” 


Moreover, perhaps it is just because your 
husband does understand you and refuses to 
see you otherwise than as you are that you 
find him so disagreeable. Benoit. 


In Europe, and especially in France, there 
is among fashionable people a species of code 
in the use of sealing-wax. The white article 
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is used for communications relating to wed- 
dings; black for mourning correspondence ; 
violet for expressions of sympathy; chocolate 
for invitations to dinner; red for business let- 
ters; ruby for the billets doux of engaged 
lovers ; green for lovers not yet affianced, and 
brown for refusals of offers of marriage. Blue 
symbolizes constancy, yellow  sealing-wax 
jealousy, and pale green reproaches. School- 
girls seal their letters with pink wax, and inti- 
timate friends use gray. The use of sealing- 
wax is exceedingly ancient, the old Romans 
describing it as terra sigiilaris, and they are said 
to have learned its use from the Egyptians. 
It was not, however, until the reign of King 
Louis x11. of France that it became the fash- 
in among the higher classes of Europe. The 
oldest known recipe for making sealing-wax 
was published at Augsburg in 1579, and pre- 
scribed almost the same ingredients as those 
now employed. The Great Seal of England 
is made according to a special recipe, preserved 
in the office of the Lord Chancellor, and is 
prepared ty melting block white wax in about 
one-fourth of its weight of Venice turpentine. 
The Great Seal and Privy Seal of Scotland are 
made of resin and beeswax covered with ver- 
milion. The seal of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of the United Kingdom is green. 
The use of blue wax was formerly restricted 
to royalty, a superfluous provision owing to 
the difficulty of imparting this color to sealing- 
wax, for the reason that vegetable dyes when 
united with wax become greenish, There is, 
however, on record, a patent or decree issued 
by one of the German Emperors of the eight- 
eenth century granting to one of his courtiers 
the privilege of using blue wax for sealing his 
letters as a token of special favor. 


REDUCING THE DANGER 


GLanpers: “ Mrs. Chinn doesn’t talk near- 
ly as much as she did.” 

GarcoyLe: “No, her husband told her 
that excessive conversation would make wrink- 
les at the corners of her pretty mouth.” 


BIG DAY’S WORK 


Mama: ‘** Well, Willie, what did you 
learn at Sunday School to-day ?”" 

Witure: “ That I must sell five tickets for 
our picnic next week, give twenty-five cents 
to buy teacher a present, and—that Noah 
built the ark.” 


FROM CORNELIUS 
MariE THERESE AND THE TEA Roses 
(Second of two letters published in this issue.) 


Uite recently at one of the séances of 
Q the Austrian Reichstag a deputy, one 
of the Opposition, naturally put the 
following question to the War Minister : 
‘¢ My attention has been called*to the fact 
that a sentry is posted day and night in front 
of the old wall of the former Bourg, or Palace, 
and as there are no windows nor doors, nor 
anything particular on either side of this wall, 
I rise to ask His Excellence the reason for this 
constant service.”” 

His Excellence, after an effort to recover 
from the direful affront thus offered to his gov- 
ernment, sneeringly replied that naturally no 
one could expect him to answer such a question 
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FOK THE BABY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TL 





SARAH BERNHARDT, 
PATTI, 
DAVENPORT 


All three have used Imperial Hair Regenerator. It will 
produce any shade of hair from black to lightest blonde. 
It restores bleached hair to any one of a dozen beautiful, 
uniform shades. Gives gray hair its natural color. Perfectly 
clean. Good for the hair, leaves it softand glossy. Book 
about it free. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL MFG. CO, 
292 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 








Makes Handsome 


House Gowns. 


An Ideal Fabric for Even- 
ing Wear. 


Not Genuine unless stamped 
“Fayetta” on the Selvedge. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway & 20th St. 





Improved ¢...00 
Folding $100.00 


KODAKS. 


Fitted with Double Swing 
Back, Rising front, and Iris 
Diaphragm Shutter. Can be 
used with plates and films, 
and are adapted to stereo- 
scopic work, 


EASTIIAN KODAK CO. 


ay Rochester, N. Y. 










A Sample Envelope, of either 
WHITE, FLESH or BRUNETTE 


OZZONI'S 
OWDER. 


You have seen it advertised for man 





years, but have you ever tried it?—If 
not,—you do not know what an Ideal 
Complexion Powder is. 





POZZONI’S 


besides bei 





acknowledged beautifier, 
has man refreshing uses. It prevents chaf- 


,8un-burn, wind-tan, 


ion. 
$4 in factitisa mostdelicate and desirable 
protection to the face Ce See 


It is Soid Everyw 
For sample, ad 


-A. POZZONI CO. 
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OFRCIAL 11KS— 


Riding and Hunting Breeches 
and Box Driving Coats. 





The oniy practical Breeches 
maker in this country 


Self- measurement card 


Removed from 304 sth Ave. to 297 sth Ave, between 
30th and 31st Sts. 





TOURISTS IN EUROPE 
Should travel from Liverpool to London by the Great Eastern 
Railway CATHEDRAL ROUTE, 

It includes the finest English Cathedrals, Abbeys, Homes 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, Cambridge University, the Tenny- 
son and Dickens Country, etc. ead 

‘* HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND,” 
by Percy Lindley, 100 pages, illustrated, price 25 cents. 

Direct Daily Service to Continent of Europe via Harwich 
and the Hook of Holland, and Antwerp. Cheap Tours in 
Holland, Belgium, Germany and Switzerland. Special cheap 
tickets to Antwerp Exhibition. Guides, pamphlets, etc., 
from H, J. KETCHAM, 379 Broadway, New York City. 


WALTER BAKER & CO,’S Cocoa and Chocolate 
preparations are absolutely pure. Unlike those made by the 
Dutch process they contain no alkalies or other chemicals or 
dyes. - 


DELETTREZ’ 


LATEST PERFUMES 
VIOLETTE ROYALE 
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TZAREVNA 


STRENIA 


These dainty Per 
fumes appeal to re- 
fined tastes, and are 
all the vogue in Lon- 
don and Paris. 

STERN Bros, 

23d St. N.Y., 


and all leading deal- 
ers everywhere. 
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A BETTER COCKTAIL AT HOME THAN 18 


SERVED OVER ANY BAR IN THE WORLD. 


= Gecktails 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKY, HOLLAND CIN, 
TOM CIN and VERMOUTH. 


For the Yacht, 
For the Sea Shore, 
For the Mountains, 
For the Fishing Party, 
For the Camping Perty, 
For the Sunmer Motel, 


For everywhere that a delicious Cocktail ts 
appreciated. We prefer that you shouid buy 
of your dealer; if he does not keep them we 
will send a selection of four bottles, prepaid, 
for $6.00. 

For sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors, 


39 Broadway. New York; Hartford, Connecticut; and 
20 Picea E 


dilly, - London, England, 
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As tatty net 
/ 


Upper Lert FiGure shows plain bodice of black satin 
and full sleeves with two full ruffles of black net, spangled 
with steel and deep ruffie on sleeves. Deep black satin 
ceiature. The skirt is of black satin, full and plain. 


BLACK EMBROIDERED LACE Bopice is shown on upper 
right figure. It has satin ceinture, large sleeves of turquoise 
blue embroidered grenadine, soft full front of grenadine and 
blue grenadine collar. 


FIGURE IN PANBL and the one directly beneath show an 
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evening gown with cape to match, The material is light 
turquoise blue crépon. Plain skirt, full, with deep bias 
band of blue satin, Short shirt waist drawn into plaits to 
the waist line, Large blue satin puff sleeves, blue satin 
belt and bow. Deep bertha of rare Duchesse lace, caught 
—— on one side and allowed to fall its full width on the 
other, 

Cape of same crépon, and over the shoulders blue chiffon 
gathered, forming a point back and front. Deep ruffies 
at throat and blue bow trimmed with Duchesse lace; cape 
lined with blue silk. 
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RIGHT AND LEFT FIGURES, at bottom of page— two 
views of same costume, Skirt of ivory-white satin, with a 
band of écru insertion on the bottom. Overskirt of absinth- 
green chiffon, with an old-fashioned ruffle on the bottom of 
green chiffon, slightly looped up on one side. Green 
plaited chiffon bodice, large white satin sleeves to the elbow, 
covered with ruffies of green chiffon. Full ruffies of chiffon 
around the neck, falling long in front and short in the back, 
edged with Duchesse lace. Black moiré belt with one loop 
and one long end, a knot and fold of black moiré ribbon on 
left side, Back view shows looping of overskirt. 

















A Bottle of 
Imperial Beer 


is the most healthful and refreshing of drinks. Im- 
perial Beer excels in flavor, color, body, and diges- 
tive qualities. It is free from excess of gas and all 
deleterious admixtures. It promotes digestion and 
benefits the health. Connoisseurs say Imperial is 
‘* The Beer to Drink.”’ 

Beadleston & Woerz, new york city 


Empire Brewery. 





Any First-class Grocer Will Supply You. 


{i Borges-660~ 


58 DOLY 2gth STREET, N.Y. 
Be me of choice materials and ‘fabrics fer evening, 
carriage and street dresees—original 
Our skill in producing the most a results en all | 
orders entrusted to us warrants us in soliciting your patronage. | 





This space is 
reserved for 


‘Haas BROTHERS, 


No. 53 West 26th Street, 
New York. 


Phoewix 


alssmrance Company, 


OF LONDON, 
37 and 39 LIBERTY STREET, New York. 





THE REST TREATMENT, 


With Massage, Electricity, Baths, and Trained Nurses is | 
most curative in Nervous Disorders. SuND For Descrip- 
Tive CIRCULAR—THe NEWTON NERAINE, N. EMMONS 
PAINE, M.D., West Newton, Mass. 
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K. J. COLLINS, 


Grand Union Hotel, 28 & 30 W. 23d St., 
SARATOGA, NEW YORK, 


| INTERIOR DECORATION, ANTIQUE FURNITURE, 


EMBROIDERIES, IMPORTER OF FABRICS, Etc 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


COUNTRY HOUSES A SPECIALTY. 





M. S. FINKELSTEIN, 


Laptges’ ‘TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER, 
668 Sixth Ave , near goth St., 
ee frem Ladies a trial. Tailor-made Suits, Gowns, 
, Coats and Riding Habits; also Evening Dresses ia 
sil 8, ‘made in style certain to please. Moderate prices pre- 
vail at my establishment. Fur garments re-dyed and altered, 





FOR THE COMPLEXION. 








For Sale by Druggists and fancy 
goods dealers. 


= MAHLER BuILpING, 6TH Avs. & 31sT St., N. Y.§ 








Beecham's pills are for | 
biliousness, bilious headache, | 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid | 
liver, dizziness, sick head- | 


; LONDON, 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 


69 & 70 Mark Lane, F. C. 





IADIAN us By WHISKY 


The age and genuineness of THIS 
Whisky are guaranteed by the Excise 
Department of the Canadian Govern- 
ment by certificate over the capsule 
of every bottle. From the moment of 
manufacture until this certificate is 
affixed the Whisky never leaves the 
custody of the Excise Officers. No 
other Government in the World pro- 
vides for consumers this independent 
and absolute guarantee of purity 
and ripeness. ** Canadian Club” 
Whisky is particularly adapted for 
& medicinaluse. When not obtainable 
} from local dealers we will gladly sup- 
ply consumers direct upon application, 

A 5-ounce sample, with the usual Government 


guarantee, will be sent prepaid, by express, to any address in the Un.ted States on receipt of 50c, in stamps. 
Distilled and Bottled by HIRAM WALKER & SONS (Limited), Walkerville, Canada, 


NEW YORK, 
1232 Broadway, 


CHICAGO, 
223 and 224 Monadnock Block, 





coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 


by constipation; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F.Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 





WINODE SALW 


(WINE OF HEALTH.) 

sé ” 
BEST OF ALL tricrioncr’tne‘vtosheathfar and beneicial barks and 
TONIC WINE known. Aids digestion, restores wasted tissue, in- 


se sleep, gives tone and health to the entire system. 

La grippe and malaria are conquered by it. 
Imported by ROCHE & CO., 503 5th Ave. and 120 Broadway, New York. 
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point blank, but, while deprecating the waste 
of time, in order to prove the excellence of his 
management of the War Department, he 
promised to look into the matter and reply at 
the next meeting of the Reichstag. 

It so happened that the next séance was 
crowded both with Deputies and spectators, 
and the War Minister was bright enough to 
present his explanation in a humorous strain 
to the discomfort of his Opposition colleague. 

It seems that in 1770 the Chinese Ambas- 
sador presented the Empress Marie Thérése 
with some tea rose bushes, which, placed in 
the garden of the palace, grew apace, and, as 
they were the first specimens ever seen in Vi- 
enna, they greatly interested Her Majesty. 
They also pleased the court ladies, who, when 
they could, would pick off the roses. Marie 
Theérése, furiously displeased, ordered the cap- 
tain of the palace to discover and at once ap- 
ply aremedy. Armed with a written order 
he caused a sentry to be posted with orders not 
to allow anyone but her Majesty to touch the 
roses. The sentry was placed so that the 
roses were between him and the wall, and 
orders were given to look at the top of the 
wall so as not to appear to be guarding the 
flowers. 

Marie Therése departed this life; the 
Bourg was torn down and rebuilt, the garden 
disappeared and the only thing left to day is 
the wall. But—the order given in 1770 hav- 
ing never been revoked—for over one hun- 
dred years day and night have the obedient 
soldiers been watching the top of that wall 
without ever thinking to ask why, and if our 
friend the Deputy had been on the side of 
the government there is no doubt but the 
sentries would be there still. 

This was told me by a friend of mine who 
was at that time a stenographer at the Reich- 
stag, and he added that Deputies and spectators 
went into fits of laughter and that for quite 
a time the séance was suspended in order 
to let all have their laugh out and recover 
their usual stolidity. 

From what I hear and see in the papers, in 
spite of the drawbacks of bad roads, bicycling 
is being taken up by the ladies of the upper 
crust and they are beginning to discover that 
long skirts are impracticable. I send youa 
sketch of one of the most refined bicycle cos- 
tumes I have yet seen and which is made for 
a ‘high and mighty ladye,’’ one of the 
leaders here in Paris. I do not think that 
any detailed description is necessary as the 
drawing clearly shows the cut, and the mater- 
ials and colors can be varied ad infinitum. 

I had got this far when a qualm struck me 
quite seriously, and, knocking me down and 
out, I at once inform you that the costume is 
of tan alpaca; a short skirt meeting long leg- 
gings of tanned cloth, tanned shoes, sleeveless 
jacket of tan alpaca; pink and white striped 
batiste shirt with deep white collar ; belt and 
cravat of black satin; hat of blé mir straw, 
trimmed with black wings. Alpaca is very 
cool, does not wrinkle and sheds the dust, so 
it is eminently practicable. 

A toilette intended to be worn at dinner or 
at the Casino consists of a bouton d’or taf- 
feta, spotted with white; the ruche around 
the bottom of the skirt, the décolleté and 
short sleeves, is of yellow net edged with 
Valenciennes lace. The ruche around the 
throat is of spangled tulle ; wide belt of white 
satin spangled with gold ; big white satin bow 
finishing the décollete. (See page 54.) 


VOGUE 


The lady leaning serenely against the para- 
pet at the sea shore shows a fearfully and 
wonderfully constructed mantelet. Far be it 
from me to attempt to question the utility of 
the tabs or the general form. I only wish to 
say that I do not believe that it would be be- 
coming or appropriate for persons inclined to 
embonpoint. The lower flounce is of brown 
guipure, the middle one of white satin and 
the upper one with tabs of old red satin, 
trimmed with guipure. The vergére hat is of 
old red lace straw, trimmed with brown 
feathers and two white satin choux on each 
side underneath the brim. 

As I wrote last week, after having been to 
the Moulin Rouge, the Casino de Paris, the 
Jardin de Paris, etc., the cry of the fair ones 
is for something more so. This is to be 
found in the Quartier Montmartre chez Lis- 
bon, and the drawing shows a divette 4 la 
méde singing before an aristocratic company 
something more “ nature ’’ than is allowed at 
the hereinbefore mentioned places of amuse- 
ment. The singer has on a gown of black 
and white silk grenadine; the wide belt and 
ends and the bows at the shoulder are of Nile- 
green gros-grain ribbon. At the table the 
girl alone is wearing a costume of green-shot 
taffeta, having rows of narrow black satin rib- 
bon around the bottom of the skirt ; the puffs 
of the sleeves are of black satin; the garni- 
ture of the corsage is of lace worked in Per- 
sian colors ; the ruche at the throat is of tulle, 
also worked in similar colors. A broad 
satin belt finishes the costume. 


Paris, 29 June, 1894. Cornelius. 


AS SEEN BY HIM 
M* boxes are packed, and my man is 


now arranging his luggage prior to 
consigning it to cabby’s hands, I 
cannot stand America, and although I shall 
be late for anything except a few house parties 
I shall wait over for a little shooting before I 
come home in the autumn. I have spent a 


“week in the Adirondacks, escaping from the 


fog of Newport, and I shall amuse myself on 
the ship scribbling some notes which I shall 
forward by the pilot and also send from 
Queenstown. I never wear any special cos- 
tume on board ship. A good stout suit of 
tweed is very useful, and colored shirts. I 
have even on occasions—although, you know, 
this is entirely a matter of taste—put on my 
dinner jacket—for instance, the night of the 
concert or on any special féte. Some men 
always do this, as they would rather die than 
not appear just exactly as they should. 

I remember crossing with a man once who 
wore his tennis clothes and a yachting cap all 
the way over. I think that he was very well 
satisfied with himself. I have a great mind to 
try Ireland this year. It is not half a bad 
place, after all, although some of my friends 
become infuriated when they are obliged to 
visit their estates there. We Americans have 
spoiled the Irish. The peasantry and small 
farmers are simply unbearable. Still, there is 
good scenery and one may get good shooting 
once in a while, but Dublin in the season, 
and its levees, etc.—well, I really would 
prefer to live in Brooklyn and be a regular at- 
tendant upon stereopticon lectures in some 
Young Men’s Christian Association, or listen 
to lecture courses and professional humorists 
and people who read from their own books. 
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I find just before I leave some notes in my 
little vade mecum—this is not exactly g:am- 
matical according to the Latin idea, but I 
think I make myself understood, and as at the 
watering places there wil] be much dancing | 
think that I can safely leave this admonition 
as a bit of parting advice; I had compiled it 
for a young friend of mine last winter who 
wrote me from somewhere in the south as to 
the mode of dancing in New York. This is 
what I replied, en passant, with other things. 

One thing I have noticed with much regret. 
We are gradually adopting a very vulgar style 
of dancing. I refer particularly to that dread- 
ful two-step, which, graduating from the Bow- 
ery dancing halls, seems to have found favor 
with beardless youths and school girls at the 
summer hotels, and thus in some manner, 
through our basement doors, has intruded 
itself into decent Society. ‘To see a man and 
woman “ spieling ” around the room to funeral 
march music of an inane character is, to say 
the least, disgusting. There are very few 
men in Society who dance well. If Mr. 
Elisha Dyer should ever become impover- 
ished—which the gods forbid!—he would 
make an excellent dancing master, and I 
should advise many of our young men to 
watch him this winter, and follow his example. 
He dances as if he enjoyed it. He holdsa 
woman, not as if he were afraid of her, at arm’s 
length, or as if he were a bear and wanted to 
squeeze the very breath from her, nor, again, 
does he see-saw, her arm in that wretched 
pump-handle fashion, but his support is firm, 
and he thus gives entire confidence to his fair 
partner. That is the secret of the success of 
a good dancer. Dancing has become a lost 
art in New York, and it is even actually re- 
freshing to see the little Frenchmen twiddle 
on their toes, or the Englishmen going sol- 
emnly round and round, and never reversing, 
rather than be the spectator when a New York 
youth attempts to be very blasé, and gives an 
exhibition which is a medley of an undertak- 
er’s step before the casket and the fling of the 
skirt dance. 

My London tailor—in a last letter in which 
he implores me to come over—speaks thus 
feelingly of the evening coat, waistcoat and 
trousers. He considers himself quite a literary 
chap, and I really believe he is—why not? 
He is a very sensible fellow, and he has writ- 
ten an article or two for the penny magazines 
where I think you may frequently find his ef- 
fusions. 

“The vest is cut very low and square, and 
may be either white or some other light shade. 

The trousers are of black cashmere—‘ thus 
are exploded the knee-breeches, and the béte 
noir of ail thin-legged men "—narrow but hang- 
ing straight and tapering toward the bottom. 
This cut, together with the short waist, gives 
that long-legged and short-bodied appearance, 
which was one of the main features of the 
period of 1830.”” 

Of course I expect to see much shepherd’s 
plaid—not in the mountains, but on the legs 
of worthy English gentlemen. The plaid has 
always been their favorite trouser pattern. I 
like it, but not in too exaggerated a form. I 
may have a gray frock coat with dittoes. I think 
that they look extremely well on a tall man, 
and I like to carry my height. A man should 
always loom up above his fellows, although 
there is no reason why he should be a giant. 

Well, the cab is at the door. My man has 
my umbrellas, canes and waterproofs, and 








things. I shall go aboard to-night, as we sail 
at an uncomfortable hour in the morning. I 
do not believe in getting up to see the sun 
rise, although I have at times allowed him to 
rise before‘I have gone to bed. While I am 
on the sad sea waves, I hope that the contents 
of my note-book may be amusing. Au 
revoir. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


K. D.—It depends where you are. In New 
York we never use dancing cards. We did some— 
well I do not recollect how many years ago. In the 
south they are still used very much, and I also be- 
lieve at many of the suburban resorts. 

Not being the leader of an orchestra, I could not 
tell you how the dances are arranged. The ball 
should open with a quadrille and it should be re- 
peated at long intervals. Two years ago there was a 
sudden revival in favor of quadrilles, and I believe— 
I forget now, as I never dance myself: it is too great 
a bore—there were quite a number danced at one of 
the Patriarchs’. It is usual to have plenty of 
waltzes and an occasional two-step—since that 
wretched Washington Post and High School Cadet 
dance must be a part of the programme—as it is at 
every second-class resort near New York—where the 
children revel in it—and if you are in the country I 
should recommend a Virginia or Scotch reel to close 
the entertainment, or the dear old Sir Roger de 
Coverly—which Mr. McAllister revived some years 
ago. Even the antiquated dancing in the barn is 
not amiss in rural districts. I know but little about 
the schottishe. Have a polka now and then. 

As to your cotillon, I should have—if you do not 
wish to go into things lavishly—two fancy figures to 
one favor figure. This sounds like the recipe for 
claret cup or sponge cake, but I have no doubt that 
you can understand. The grand chain, the wheel, 
the Maypole, are all standard and good figures. 
Baskets of flowers for the girls, ribbon favors for the 
men, or boutonniéres, bonbon boxes and cigarette 
cases, whisk brooms and hat brooms, and so on 
up the scale almost to a free insurance policy 
and a deed to a house and lot (which I believe 
it is the fashion to give in Chicago), all these are 
acceptable as favors. In summer, in the country, 
I should make the favors as simple as 
possible. You can have them manufactured by 
fair hands at home and they will be just. as much 
prized, or you can send to any of the New York toy 
shops, which will supply you with a list of anything 
you want. I have before me on my desk a little 
brochure of a Paris firm containing wonderful favor 
figures, any of which would cost at least fifty francs 
a head, or ten dollars. I do not suppose you want 
to expend as much as that. Cornucopias of silver foil 
filled with natural flowers are also pretty, garden 
rakes and other implements trimmed with ribbons, or 
great hats of straw with flowers and filled with bon- 
bons. If you look carefully at the advertisement on 
one of the pages of Vogue, of a person who makes 
this thing a specialty and write to her, she will send 
you a price list. I never mention the name of any 
advertiser, but if you have ever read any of the ac- 
counts of the New York dances, and where many of 
them are ‘given, you will ‘* catch on.”’ If you are 
dull, I would suggest a wine, a play upon the word- 
ing of which means something dear to every Frentch- 
man. 

C. E. L.—You can wear white duck trousers, or 
white or striped flannels, dittoes as you please. A 
black belt is best form. 


PARIS 
(From Our Own Correspondent) 


THE DOG AS AN ELEMENT OF SOCIAL LIFE— 
POODLE AND PUG HAVE HAD THEIR DAY 
—THE FETE DES ROSES. 


Onsternation prevails among our leading 
mondaines, especially those resident in 
the fashionable districts bordering on 

the Bois de Boulogne, owing to the wholesale 
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dog poisoning that has been in progress for the 
past two weeks, and which the police are en- 
deavoring in vain to check. 

The poisoning is effected by means of salt 
cod’s tails, the smell of which disguises the 
poison, and those of the canine race that have 
succumbed thereto have invariably been dogs 
of great value, among the ladies bereaved 
of their pets being the young Duchess of 
Ayen, the Duchess of Luynes, the Duchess of 
Grammont and the Comtesse de Greffuhle. 

Nowhere else do pet dogs play so important 
a part in social life as in Paris, and one of the 
features of the now fashionable morning prom- 
enade to the Bois during the season is the 
procession of canine pets of every breed, from 
the dainty toy terrier to the lank, shaggy Rus- 
sian grayhound. Parisian dogs for some rea- 
son or other give one the impression of sharing 
the elegance, and, to a certain extent, the co- 
quetry that distinguish their owners; and 
carefully combed, brushed and perfumed, they 
appear to have but one aim in life, namely, 
that of attracting attention to their perfections, 
and but one thought, speculation as to what 
impression they are creating. It is needless 
for me to say that they are thoroughly in the 
swim as far as flirtations are concerned, and 
this morning constitutional manifestly plays 
quite as great a part in the existence of the 
Parisian dog as it does in that of the Parisian 
beau monde. 

Among the best known and most admired 
of these doggie élegants, are Youki, the white 
terrier of the Comtesse de Breteuil, and the 
ebony-black fox terrier of King Francis, the 
small husband of Queen Isabella of Spain. 
Then, there are the toy terriers of the Mar- 
quise d’Andigné and of the» Marquise de 
Massa; the Scotch terriers of the Marquise 
Hervey de St. Denis and the priceless fox ter- 
riers of the American chatelain of the histori- 
cal castle of Chenonceau, M. Terry, of New 
York. The Duchesse de Berghes, the Vicom- 
tesse de Bresson and the Comtesse Jacques 
d’ Aramon, are each famed for her magnifi- 
cent Pomeranians. 

The Princesse de Cassano and the Com- 
tesse de Ruillé still remain faithful to the 
poodle, which has otherwise gone out of 
fashion, as have also the pugs, the taste for 
which owes its origin to Madame de Pompa- 
dour, who likewise gave these dogg their pe- 
culiar name of “ carlin,’’ by which they are 
known here. Those of the Marquise de Li- 
nares and of the Comtesse Boisé, are certainly 
as fine as any possessed by the favorite of 
King Louis xv. Many ef our élégantes play 
with their canine pets as if they were dolls, 
cover them with costly jewelry and spend their 
day in dressing and undressing them, with 
flannel chemisettes for the morning, elegant 
incroyable coats for the afternoon and a spe- 
cies of traveling ulsters, provided even with 
pockets for the railroad ticket for traveling. 
If I devote so much time to this subject it -is 
because at no period that I can remember have 
dogs played so important a role in fashionable 
life here as they do just at present, and I am 
at a loss to decide whether it can be regarded 
as a good sign or as a bad one for Parisian so- 
ciety. 

I fear that I shall not have room in this let- 
ter to give more than a passing mention of the 
grand dinner last week at the Princesse Ed- 
mond de Polignac’s charming mansion in the 
Avenue Henri Martin, to which some one 
hundred and twenty people were invited and 
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which was followed by a cotillon. The din- 
ner was served at small tables, and at that of 
the Princesse (well known in America under 
the name of Winneretta Singer) were seated 
the Duc de Doudeauville, the Duc d’Ayen, 
the Comtesse de Gontaut-Biron and the Mar- 
quise de Massa. Others of the guests were 
the Duc and Duchesse de Grammont, the Duc 
de Luynes, the Princesse de Brancovan and 
the silvery-voiced Comtesse de Guerne. The 
dance took place in the superb atelier of the 
Princesse. 

The only other entertainment of mark sig- 
nalizing the **‘ Grande Semaine’ was the so- 
called ** Féte des Roses,” or rose party, orga- 
nized by the Princess de Brancovan. The 
whole of her magnificent palace in the Avenue 
Hoche was literally transformed into a temple 
of these sweet-smelling flowers. Indeed, 1 do 
not think that I have ever seen such an im- 
mense quantity of roses gathered together 
in any one place. They covered everything, 
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concealing the balustrade of the staircase as 
well as the elevator, forming arches over the 
doorways, framing the pictures, embedding 
the mantelpieces ; in fact it was roses every- 
where, and nothing but roses, even to the very 
bower under which the Princesse welcomed 
her guests, arrayed in a rose-colored toilette 
embroidered with pearls and adorned with 
lovely orchids. Some five hundred guests 
were present, comprising the very cream of 
the great world, and the cotillon lasted till 
long past daybreak. The Princesse is the 
widow of the ex-Hospodaror Ruler of Wal- 
lachia and the daughter of Musurus Pasha, who 
so long represented the Sublime Porte at the 
Court of St. James. 
Comtesse de Champdoce. 
Paris, July, 1894. 


WHAT SHE WEARS 


SHIRT WAISTS OF DOTTED SWISS—-LACE AP- 
PLIQUE IS BEING SUBSTITUTED FOR LACE 
IN **BILLOWS’’ AS GARNITURE—THE SAD 
REVELATION OF THE ELBOW SLEEVES— 
SILK PETTICOATS—WASH RIBBONS—SUR- 
PRISINGLY UNCONVENTIONAL RIDING COS- 
TUMES. 


He heavier grades of shirt waists seem to 

I be giving way in favor of dotted 

muslin ones, which may, like the 
others, be worn with any style of skirt. They 
are both pretty and smart looking. I saw 
worn at the Narragansett Casino, the other 
day, with white duck skirt, a shirt waist of 
finely dotted white Swiss. It was quite plain 
and tight-fitting but fulled in on the shoulders 
and at the waist line. With it was worn a 
full soft bow and ends of white chiffon. 

Checked silks and checked goods of every 
description are creating an absolute furore in 
Paris, but over here, while they are certainly 
in fashion, they cannot be said to be very 
popular.‘ The prettiest I have seen recently 
had a very odd trimming on the waist. From 
the shoulders crossing over the bust was a 
full fichu of white chiffon with knife-plaited 
ends. The skirt of this gown had three ruf- 
fles of the silk accordion plaited. 

Wash gowns have not been so much in 
fashion for a long time as they are this sea- 
son, and they are made up in all sorts of 
styles. The broad embroideries and laces 
are not so much used as they were in trim- 
ming these gowns and to be in style must be 
of the most expensive kinds, and not put on 
full, but appliqued. I have seen some ex- 
tremely smart frocks of inexpensive striped 
linen lawn and chambray, made up without 
an inch of trimming. The model wasa plain 
gored skirt. The bodice was made over a 
fitted lining, full from shoulders to waist. 
There was belt, cuffs and high stock of black 
satin ribbon. The entire expense of the 
frock could not have exceeded eight dollars, 
and yet it was noticeable among a number 
of elaborate costumes. 

Elbow sleeves for silk gowns, to be worn 
during the day time, seem quite incongruous, 
and yet many smartly-gowned women wear 
them. The Paris fashions have advocated 
this style for two seasons, but it is only re- 
cently that I have seen it over here. At 
Newport last week, I saw, at the weekly sew- 
ing class, an extremely chic gown made in this 
way. The material was a taffeta silk, without 
trimming. The sleeves: were simply im- 
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mense puffs, reaching to the elbow. When 
long gloves are worn the effect is not so ugly, 
but without gloves the arms must be faultless 
in form and texture to look anything but 
frightful. 

The many different styles of costume in- 
cluded in the fashions of the day allow a wide 
range for the exercise of individual! taste, 
and many women now follow a_ particular 
style just as they use a particular scent 
or wear some one particular flower. Mrs. 
James Kernochan, who is now visiting her 
mother-in-law at Newport, has always been 
gowned in a very severe style. Tailor- 
made costumes and smooth, parted hair were 
characteristic of her when she was Miss Eloise 
Stevenson and now as a young matron she still 
dresses in much the same way. She wears, 
perhaps, richer materials, but the severe effect 
is strictly adhered to. One of her prettiest 
gowns this summer is a checked black and 
white silk, made without any trimming and 
worn with a black straw hat. 

The absolutely reckless way in which chif- 
fon and mousseline de soie are used for trim- 
ming is somewhat startling to the onlooker of 
an economical turn of mind, but it must be 
confessed they are exceedingly becoming 
trimmings and make a delightful contrast to 
stiff materials. 

Silk petticoats have attained a marvellous 
degree of luxury. I saw one the other 
day of black moiré with a double pointed 
flounce. The upper one of the moiré, the 
lower of heliotrope surah, on which was laid 
flat black lace of the same width. On the 
under side of the petticoat were three very 
full ruffles. The hem was slashed in three or 
four places so that the ruffles were free to give 
the right fullness about the bottom of the pet- 
ticoat. Another petticoat was of white silk 
with three flounces of blue and white striped 
silk, each with a full lace ruffle beneath it. 


These silk petticoats, worn with plain, inex- 


pensive gowns, give a charming finish and 
stability, and the much-talked of ‘rustle *’ 
silk makes is an additional proof of their de- 
sirability. 

Ribbons must match in color in every 
under-garment worn, and even those on the 
corsets must be the same shade. The wash 
ribbons are a great saving of labor in these 
days, when ribbons must be worn, and there is 
and endless choice of colors and shades to 
choose from. 

Black mousseline de soie for mourning is 
quite the fashion. I saw a gown of it made in 
a very simple, but graceful fashion. A full, 
plain overskirt or double skirt looped up at 
one side. The bodice had surplice folds 
crossed over the bust, the lining of the waist 
cut low, the sleeves, full and unlined, were fin- 
ished at the wrist with cuffs of crépe. 

Black net and grenadine made up over a 
silk of contrasting color are much worn by 
middle-aged women. A black figured grena- 
dine I saw recently at an afternoon reception 
was made over a brown silk under-slip. The 
mesh of the grenadine was so open that the 
color of the silk slip showed through. There 
was no trimming on the dress but black satin 
belt and collar. 

The smartest gowns are now made with 
fullness over the bust and drawn in at collar 
and belt. The style is becoming to almost 
every figure. On slendgr women it gives a 
fullness and roundness to the bust and on stout 
women perpendicular lines can be secured by 
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laying the fullness in tiny plaits from just 
below the bust. 

Very few wash gowns are made without 
tight-fitting linings. If coolness is desired it 
must be obtained by cutting the lining from 
over the shoulders so that the effect of a low- 
necked bodice is given. The sleeves are 
unlined and while the bodice looks infin- 
itely more trim and neat they are quite as cool 
as when made without lining. 

The latitude allowed for the exercise of 
taste and comfort in riding habits in summer 
is singularly wide. It is not so many years 
since a regular tailor-made habit and high hat 
were indispensable for every woman who rode. 
Now the women who ride in hot weather 
dress to be comfortable, and a light covert 
cloth skirt with pink or blue or white shirt 
waist and derby or sailor hat are admissible 
anywhere. The fashions of to-day are in 
many respects admirable in their practical 
adaptability. 

The amount nec.ssary to clothe a woman 
is a favorite topic for discussion. One young 
woman who certainly is always well-gowned 
has recently announced that her father has 
stopped her allowance because she _ spent 
$15,000 last year on her dress. She insists 
she cannot dress for less money. Another 
woman who always looks very fit says she can 
dress on $1,000. As they both produce ac- 
counts to prove what can, and can not be 
done, the subject becomes one of almost na- 
tional importance, personal as well as politicai 
economy being involved therein, and men no 
less than women being interested. Materials 
are cheap, and one or two well-cut gowns 
enable any woman to look smart, but there 
are luxuries without end that are considered 
absolute necessities to be included in income 
for dress; and dressmaker’s bills foot up to 
quite as long an account as did the famous 
Milliner’s Bill. 


BICYCLING 


Onservative people can no longer main- 
tain that nobody who is anybody will 
ride a. bicycle when on Bellevue 

Avenue at Newport, the smartest women 
are to be seen on wheels every day. Among 
those who take a daily spin are Mrs. D. O. 
Mills with her twin daughters, Mrs. George 
de Forest, Miss Gammel, Mrs. Clement C. 
Moore. Those women who will not ride 
because they decline to array themselves in 
bloomers or short skirts will be interested to 
know that the Newport ladies wear skirts 
reaching to the ankle, and as arule shirt waists 
and sailorhats. The skirts are cut bya tailor 
after avcurious round pattern, scant over the 
hips. 

,* a reducer of too much avoirdupois bi- 
cycling has no equal. One woman says she has 
lost forty pounds since last April and others 
tell of marvellous reductions in weight. 

American women have gone bicycle mad in 
Paris. A man who has just returned to this 
courtry tells of going to call on a girl whom 
he had always considered almost too conven- 
tional. He was told she was not at home and 
was just leaving the house, when to his amaze- 
ment she rode up on her bicycle, followed at 
a short distance by her maid, also on a bicycle. 
She said she had just been shopping. Miss 
Wetmore, the daughter of Governor Wet- 
more, has recently written from Paris most 
enthusiastic accounts of the sport there. 
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SOCIETY 


Ewrort.— What used to be the gayest 
N and swellest of all the American 
watering-places has so far had a 

very quiet season. 

Several handsome entertainments have 
been given Jately. Among them were din- 
ners by ex-Secretary Bristow, with music ; 
Mrs. Wm. F. Burden, Mrs. J. Alexandre, 
Mrs. Louis Q. Jones, Mrs. Wm. Gammel 
and Mr. George Duncan ; a small dance by 
Mrs. William Post and luncheons by Mrs. 
George Bird and Mrs. Lorillard Spencer. 

Mr. Eugene Higgins arrived from Europe 
on Saturday and will spend the summer with 
his sister, Mrs. Mortimer Brooks. He brings 
his horses and coach with him, and will ar- 
range with Prescott Lawrence for the annual 
parade of the Coaching Club, the date of 
which has not yet been settled. So far it is 
thought there will be ten coaches in line, the 
whips being Messrs. James J. Van Alen, 
Prescott Lawrence, Nathaniel Thayer, Perry 
Belmont, Col. George B. Fearing, Theodore 
Havemeyer, Ogden Mills, Oliver H. Bel- 
mont, Theodore Havemeyer, Jr., and Eu- 
gene Higgins. 

The first engagemenc of the season is that 
of Miss Marie de Garmendia to Julien 
Davies. Miss de Garmendia is the daughter 
of Mr. Charles D. de Garmendia by his first 
wife. The mother of Julien Davies was a 
Miss Martin, of Albany, sister of Bradley 
Martin. Her daughter, Miss Ethel Davies, 
who is a very handsome girl, and one of next 
winter’s débutantes, was one of the young 
bridesmaids to her cousin, the Countess of 
Craven. 

Mrs. Coleman Drayton is now staying 
with Mrs. Astor, at Beechwood. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. K. Vanderbilt may 
return to Marble House in August and if so 
Mr. and Mrs. Seward Webb will be their 
guests. Mrs. Vanderbilt has been lately in 
London with her daughter, Miss Consuela 
Vanderbilt, who is now finishing her educa- 
tion abroad. If they decide to remain abroad, 
Mr. Vanderbilt with Mr. Fred Beach and a 
party of friends will probably take a trip to 
the Norwegian fjords and the North Cape 
on the Valiant. The Cornelius Vanderbilts 
have arrived at the Ellis Cottage. 

The death of Mrs. Eugene Keteltas was 
very sudden. Although eighty-four years old, 
her death was totally unexpected. She leaves 
six children, one of whom is Mrs. George 
Peabody Wetmore. The others are not 
married. Mrs. Keteltas was a member of the 
well-known New York family of Gardners. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Somerset Gough- 
Calthorpe, formerly Miss Mary Hoffman 
Burrows, a daughter of Ogden Hoffman 
Burrows, is soon expected here on a visit. 
They will afterward go to Bar Harbor and 
later pay a visit to Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Dins- 
more, at their place, the Locusts, at Staats- 
burgh-on-the-Hudson. Lieutenant Gough- 
Calthorpe is a grandson of Baron Cal- 
thorpe and also of one of the Dukes of 
Beaufort. His sister-in-law married last 
winter Captain John Shiffner, who will 
some day be a baronet. 


SouTHAMPTON.—The main subject of in- 
terest this week is the burglary last Friday at 
Mr. Arthur Turnure’s, This is the third 
house that has been entered within two 
weeks, the first visitation being on one 
night at Judge Horace Russel’s and Mr. 
Salem H. Wales’s. In neither case was the 
booty large, consisting of small articles of 
plate and money. The inference from this 
and the attendant circumstances is that the 
** talent ’’ is neither very dangerous nor of a 
higher ‘* professional ’’ order than ordinary 
sneak thieves. Southampton is a most in- 
viting place for small depredations, as the 
houses have been left practically unguarded 
and doors and windows open and no effort 
made to provide against unwelcome visitors in 
the nights. Aside from this unpleasant in- 
cident the season progresses merrily. The 
weekly dances on Friday at. the Meadow 
Club are more and more numerously attended, 
and as “earlies’’ are extremely popular. 
In the week past the usual number of din- 
ners were given, and for the younger set a 
picnic by Mrs. Henry A. Barclay. Saturday 
mornings at the Meadow Club for the con- 
cert music, and Saturday afternoons the 
beautifully picturesque and entirely unique 
Golf Club on the hills are the rallying points 
of the week. 


Lrenox.—In spite of its not being the 
‘season ’’ at this lovely spot there are a good 
many of the ‘‘ smart set’’ here, and the 
younger people know well how to amuse 
themselves in all sorts of ways which the 
younger people in Newport would consider 
‘*far too much exertion.’’ For instance, 
they bowl, they walk, they fish, and they 
draw the bow! Archery is one of the fav- 
orite amusements, and at a large meeting 
lately at Mrs. Wm. D. Sloane’s there were 
not only many young women there to shoot 
but numbers of people to look on and enjoy 
seeing the sport. Among the guests were 
Mr. and Mrs. David Lydig, Mrs. Greenleaf 
and Miss Greenleaf, Mrs. Thatcher Adams, 
Mr. George H. Morgan and Miss Morgan, 
Mrs. Charles Lanier, Mrs. George G. Haven, 
Mr. and Mrs. Carlos di Heredia, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Egmont Schermerhorn, Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Burden, Miss Furniss, Miss 
Clementina Furniss, Mr. and Mrs, Alfred 
Devereux, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Dana, Mr. 
George Turnure and Mr. and Mrs. John 
Sloane. ° 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Douglas Sloane have 
a small house party, including Mr. and Mrs. 
George Bend and Miss Amy Bend. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Sloane have just 
moved into their new house, which is one of 
the finest in Lenox. 

Mr. and Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes are 
entertaining quite a number of guests at what 
they call their ** box ’’ in the Adirondacks. 
They are not expected here until about the 
1st of September, when the season really 


opens. 


Bar Harsor.—The gaiety at Bar Harbor 
is at its height, and during the past week 
there have been many notable arrivals at the 
different cottages and hotels, and every day 
the dinners, luncheons, afternoon teas and 
receptions are more frequent. 

The most distinguished visitor we have 
had, though only for a very short stay, was 
Prince Gregoire Galitzin, of St. Petersburg. 
Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Barney entertained him 
at dinner at their place, Ban-y-Bryn, and he 
spent a Sunday with President Elliot at North 
East Harbor. Lord and Lady Randolph 
Churchill accept no invitations whatever and 
persistently refuse to be lionized. 

Among the recent entertainments was a 
dinner of twenty-two given at the Malvern 
by Col. Edward Morrell, a luncheon of ten 
ladies by Mrs. Alexander Moseley, a dinner 
by Mr. and Mrs. John de Koven, and a 
large tea party given by Mrs. Ewing Green, 
at which Mrs. Chandler and Mrs. Eugene 
Hall, her daughter, were the guests of 
honor. 

Some of the latest arrivals are Mrs, Wm. Bayard 
Cu ting and family, Mrs. L. K. Wilmerding and 


family, Mrs. Wadsworth, Mrs, Henry A. Mott, 
Mrs. A, Van Rensselaer and the Misses Van 


Rensselaer, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. C. Wheelock, Mrs 
J. Lawrence Lee and Miss Lee, and Mr. and Mrs, 
Chas, Abercrombie, at the Maivern. 

At the Belmont are Mr. and Mrs. de Koven Ca- 
sey, Mr. and Mrs, Livingston Lee, Mrs. Daniel T. 
Worden, Miss Worden, Mrs. H. Laurence Sheldon 
and son, Miss Laight, Miss Livingston, Mrs. A. 8. 
Van Duzer and Miss Van Duzer. 

At the St Sauveur are Mrs. Clarence Pell, Miss 
Pell, Mrs. H. C. Vail, Miss Vail, Mr. and Mrs. 
James W. Gerard and family, and Mr, and Mrs, 
Wo. Allen 


NARRAGANSETT Pier.—The recent hot 
wave only affected Narragansett in so far as 
to bring more people to the Pier. The dul- 
ness of Newport life always acts on Narra- 
gansett as a tonic, and this past week there 
have been more Newporters on the Narra- 
gansett beach at bathing hour than at the 
Newport beach itself. Mr. Royal Phelps 
Carroll brought over a very jolly party in the 
Navahoe on Friday, all men, who seemed 
to find plenty to do and say at the Casino. 
Mr. Richard Wilson, Mr. Belmont Tiffany 
and Mr. Edward Bulkely are certainly en- 
rolled on the list of men at Newport this 
season and yet who are constantly seen over 
here. 

Two afternoon receptions in one week 
certainly indicates the season is beginning. 
One reception was the ordinary 5 o'clock 
tea affair. It was~ given by Mrs. Harry 
Brevoort Kane at her cottage on Central 
Street. She had besides the attractions of 
tea, the meet of the Hunt which that day 
was at the beautiful farm belonging to Mr. 
Jeremiah Potter Robinson at Wakefield. 

The semi-weekly ‘* hops’’ are becoming 
more and more crowded, and are much gayer, 
though not pleasanter in consequence. Some 
new beauties have arrived, and the title of 
belle for any one woman is somewhat in 
obeyance. Miss Belknap, of Washington, 
Mrs. Henning, of Tuxedo, Miss Cameron, of 
New York, Mrs. Randolph, of Philadelphia, 
all received a great deal of attention at the 
dance on Saturday evening. 





Sailed —Noordland, 18 July, for Antwerp, Misses 
Alice Lawrence, Rita Lawrence, S. St. G Law- 
rence, 

Sailed—Paris, 18 July, for Southampton, Mr. 
and Mrs, C, A, Bristed, Mrs R. Dur: Douglas, Mr. 
R. Graham Dun Douglas, Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Du 
Val, Mr. Clive Livingston Du Val, Mr. Chauncey 
M. Depew, Colonel D. Floyd Jones, U.S.A., Mr. 
W. B. Lamberton, Mr, J. R. McPherson, Mr. 
and Mrs Gouverneur M, Ogden, Mr. Mason 
Thompson. 

Sailed —Servia, 21 July, for Liverpool, Dr. Henry 
Dwight Chapin, Mrs. E. W. Humphreys, Mr. F. 
D. Sherman, Mr, J. H. Taylor 

Sailed— Ems, 21 July, for Bremen, via Southamp- 
ton, Consul and Mrs, H. Claussenius. 


SUMMER ADDRESSES 


Mrs. C. Knowles, Hot Springs, Va.; Mrs. H.R. 
Wilson, Craigville, Mass.; Miss Lucile S. Polk, 
Narragansert Pier, R. 1. 


ENGAGEMENT 
Miss Marie de Garmendia and Mr. Julien Davies. 


THE AUTUMN PORTRAIT EXHI- 
BITION 


Wing to absences in Europe of intend- 
ing contributors, the committee who 


have charge of the arrangements for 
the forthcoming portrait exhibition at the 
Academy of Design have not yet been able 
to complete the list of portraits and miniatures 
which will be shown. They are progressing 
most satisfactorily with the work, however, 
and the following are some of those who have 
promised to lend: Mrs. C. B. Alexander, 
Mrs. J. A. Burden, Mrs. S. Van Rensselaer 
Cruger, Mrs. R. W. de Forest, Mrs. R. M. 
Hunt, Mrs. Edward Lauterbach, Mrs. Adolph, 
Ladenburg, Mrs. Richard Mortimer, Mrs. 
Henry G. Marquand, Mrs. J] . Pierpont Mor- 
gan, Mrs. George R. Preston, Mrs. William 
D. Sloane, Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes and 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt. 

The artists who will be represented will 
include J. S. Sargent, F. D. Millet, Romney, 
Mme. Vigée le Brun, B. C. Porter, Carolus 
Duran and Angelica Kauffmann. 

The handling of all pictures sent for exhi- 
bition will be in the care of C. S. Farrington, 
Superintendent of the Academy, who is well 
accustomed to the work. In order to put 
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ladies who lend portraits still further at ease 
as to their safety, special precautions will be 
taken to guard against fire in addition to in- 
surance, 


HOLE AND TEE 


Ewrort.—The new golf club, upon 
N whose grounds some $60,000 have 
already been expended and where a 
club-house, to cost $100,000, is soon to be 
erected, is the chief resort of the season. 

The Belmonts, Astors, Vanderbilts, Have- 
meyers and Mills are the foundation on which 
the club rests. A leading rule of the club is 
to the effect that no one will be admitted to 
the club grounds in any hired vehicle. There 
are comparatively few good golfers as yet. 
Messrs. Theodore Havemeyer, Charles Oecl- 
richs, O. H. P. Belmont and Victor Sorchan, 
among the men, and Miss Gammell, Miss 
Tooker and Mrs. Ogden Mills, Jr., among 
the women, are at present the best players. 


Bar Harpor. — A golf club has just 
been formed through the efforts of Mr. Herb- 
ert C. Leeds, a champion player, and links 
have been laid out in Kebo Valley. 

SourHamMrptTon.—The fourth weekly com- 
petition for the Mead Challenge Cup was 
again won on Saturday, 21 July, by Mr. 
Gray, with a score of 63 for the 12 holes. 
Mr. Gray is as yet undefeated. 


Yonxers.—The full scores of those who 
completed the course in the July monthly 
handicap competition of the St. Andrew’s 
Golf Club are as follows : 


Score Hep Net 
W. E. Hodgman .......... 103 9 94 
Rev. Roderick Terry ..... 115 15 100 
H, A. Sanderson..... verre 130 27 103 
BpMUEE chbece icc seetscs OE 7 112 
SE eae Ser 106 
D. S. Henderson ... ....... 108 Ser. 108 
Wo We BEN. 60s 000s <x 133 21 112 


Norte.-—The record for the links is 96,by 
Mr. J. B. Upham and Mr. D. Henderson. 


In referring to the new Yonkers links at 
Gray Oak, some few weeks ago, Vogue 
quoted one of the chief of the professionals 
on this side, that when the links were in 
good order 45 would be as near as possible to 
the record score. Mr. J. B. Upham’s record 
of 44 must be regarded as a very fine per- 
formance, therefore. 


BITS ABOUT BOOKS 


N the Quarter, by Robert W. Chambers : 
The life led by American and English 
art students in Paris is neither whole- 

some nor refining, and Mr. Chambers under- 
takes in this story to record the inevitable 
experiences of most students. The author 
treats his ugly theme with a refinement that 
softens but does not gloss over the excesses of 
temptation that beset youths; and he shows 
himself to have been keenly observant of the 
every-day life of the Latin Quarter. The 
story loses somewhat in interest when the 
scene of it is transplanted to the mountains, 
and the melodramatic denouement is also 
somewhat disappointing. In real life Rex 
would have outgrown his infatuation, with- 
out doubt, as thousands of other men have 
done, and it seems an excess of cruelty to 
make him pay so heavy a penalty for a folly 
that was none of his seeking. The author is 
to be congratulated on the literary skill shown 
in what is reported to be his first attempt at 
novel writing, his characterization being es- 
pecially clever. 


Books RECEIvED.—The Ebb Tide, by Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne: Stone & 
Kimball. Sarah: A Survival, by Sidney Christian ; 
Harper & Brothers The Queen of Ecuador, by R. 
M. Manley: The H. W. Hagemann Publishing Co. 


THE PLAY HOUSES 


American—R oof Garden. 

Casino—The Passing Show. 

Fifth Avenue Theatre—The Mikado. 

Imperial Music Hall—Living Pictures. 

Koster & Bial’s—Vaudeville and Roof Garden. 
Madison Square—Roof Garden. 
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Filton, Hughes & Co., 


Superb Paris Costumes—French and English Hats and Bonnets. 


Our Dressmaking Department is. pre- 
pared to furnish gowns at shortest notice. 











The Entire Block, Broadway, gth Avenue, gth and 10th Streets. 





Correspondence invitea. 
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